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WRITING FOR NEWSPAPERS.* 





GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

Tell your story simply and naturally. Shun 
“fine writing.” 

Not every story must be short, but every 
story should be concise. Eliminate each word, 
sentence, or paragraph not essential to the 
story. 

Accurate writing presupposes accurate ob- 
servation, The eyes and the mind must see 
correctly before you can write correctly. 

Keep your eyes open for feature-story pos- 
sibilities. Watch, too, for chances to get good 
pictures. 

Read your own and other papers. Read 
both local and telegraph news. Know cur- 
rent events, so that you will be prepared 10 
handle intelligently any story that may come 
your way. 


*From the “ Desk book of the School of 
nalism,” University of Missouri. 


Jour- 


WATCH NAMES. Don’t be afraid to ask 
how names are spelled. What you think is 
‘Smith’ may be ‘ Smythe’ 

In taking names over the telephone insist 
that letters be clearly indicated ; s and. f, 5, 
v, and d, m and n sound alike over the tele- 
phone. To distinguish them, use words be- 
ginning with the letters in question, thus ( for 
example ) : ‘s’ as in ‘summer,’ ‘f’ as in 
‘Frank,’ ’b’ as in ‘boy, ‘v’ as in ‘victor,’ 
‘d’ as in ‘dog,’ ‘m’ as in ‘match,’ ‘n’ as in 
‘ nothing.’ 

Accuracy, terseness, and fairness are requi- 
sites of a good news story ; and the greatest 
of these — for without it all other good quali- 
ties are as nothing, — is accuracy. 

Cultivate, if you haven't it already, a feel- 
ing of personal responsibility for your story. 
Never be content with getting a thing almost 
right ; get it, as far as is humanly possible, 
exactly right. And always — 

WATCH NAMES. 

PREPARATION OF COPY. 

Use the typewriter. See that the keys are 
kept clean. 

Use double or triple space between lines, to 
permit legible interlineation. Never write 
single-spaced copy. 

Write your name in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. Number each page 
after the first. 

Leave a margin of at least an inch at the 
left. Leave about a third of the first page 
blank at the top for headlines. On succeed- 
ing pages leave an inch margin at the top to 
facilitate pasting together. 

Write only on one side of the paper. 

Never write crosswise in the margin. Mar- 
ginal up-and-down writing makes hard work 
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for the copy who divides the story 
into “takes” for the typesetting machines. 

Indent deeply for paragraphs — at least an 
inch. 


cutter, 


Never divide a word from one page to an- 
other. In general, avoid dividing words from 
line to line. Make your copy easy for the 
printer to follow. 

Do not carry over the last few words of a 
paragraph to another page. 

When your story is being 
page as you write it, make 
with a complete paragraph. 

Use special 
figures. Never 


edited page by 
each page end 
writing and 


care in names 


them by superim- 
posing the correct character on the incorrect 
one 


write. 


correct 


without erasure. Cross out and re- 

Do not fasten sheets of copy together. 

Be particularly careful if obliged to write 
long-hand copy. Underscore u and overscore 
” when there is any chance of 
underscore a and overscore 0. 
Print proper names and unusual words. Ring 
each period or make a small cross to stand for 
it. 

A circle drawn around an abbreviation in- 
dicates the word is to be spelled out in print. 
A circle around a spelled-out word indicates 
it is to be abbreviated ; but do not use this 
device unless you are writing in long-hand 
and time presses. Do not use it then 
if the meaning of the abbreviation is not at 
once evident. 


confusion. 
Likewise, 


even 
‘Co.’ may be read either ‘ com- 
pany’ or ‘country. When not hurried, try 
to write your copy exactly as you think it 
should appear in print. 

When there is any chance that a word in- 
tentionally misspelled, as in dialect, will be 
changed by the printer, write “ 
in the margin. 

Do not write two stories on the same page, 
unless they are items to be run under the 
same head. 

To elide a letter, cross it out unmistakably, 
with a perpendicular mark. 

An oblique line drawn through a 
from left to right makes it a small 
case ) letter. Do not obscure the letter 
remember the printer must read it. Three 
lines under a letter or a word indicate that 


Folk WwW Copy - 


letter 
( lower- 
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full capitals are desired. Two lines call for 
small capitals and one line for italics. 

Use an “end-mark” to indicate your story 
is completed. A cross made of parallel lines 
or the number ‘ 30’ in a circle may be used. 

When there is time, read your story care- 
fully before handing it to the city editor. Be 
constantly on guard against inaccuracy or 
libel. Call the attention of the city editor 
to any point in your story that appears doubt- 
ful or dangerous. 
that the printer is neither a 
mind-reader nor a handwriting expert. The 

and facts with which the writer is 
familiar are to him only so many unrelated 
words to be put into type as he finds them. 
Every word, every letter, should therefore 
be plainly written. Every needed punctuation 
mark should be in place. 
errors in 


Remember 


names 


The correction of 
expensive and 
Save money and time for your of- 


type is time-con- 
suming. 
fice by care in writing and editing copy. 

Again and always — WATCH NAMES. 
Verify every name of whose correctness you 
are not absolutely certain. 


WORDING THE STORY. 


Get the dictionary habit. 
that you don’t understand. 


Never use a word 


Don’t write anything that will expose your 
paper to ridicule. For example : “ No lights 
of any description are allowed. Even in the 
royal palace candles are used.” — London 
newspaper. 

Unless the time or the place happens to be 
the feature of the story, find some other way 
of beginning the first sentence. 
“At Broadway 
street yesterday, a motor car : 

Don’t begin a story with ‘at a meeting of’ 
or ‘never in the history of.’ 

Usually a person merely says a_ thing. 
Avoid ‘asserts,’ ‘states,’ ‘declares,’ unless 
you want to include the formality or insis- 
tence implied by those words. And remem- 
ber that ‘admits’ usually has a derogatory 
connotation. 


Don’t write, 


Ninth 


” 


for example : and 


Don’t think it necessary to use stilted or 
affected language in mentioning death. Re- 
member that the simplest words are the most 














solemn ones. Don’t use ‘the deceased’ in 
referring to a dead person, nor ‘ remains’ for 
‘body,’ nor ‘casket’. for ‘coffin,’ 
terred’ for ‘buried,’ nor ‘ obsequies ' 
neral.’ 


nor ‘in- 


for ‘ fu- 


Write that a person died of typhoid fever, 
not from typhoid fever. Don’t “ the 
typhoid fever.” 


write 


Avoid the obsequious, flattering attitude re- 
flected in such expressions as ‘lady’ for 
“woman, ‘gentleman’ for ‘man,’ ‘banquet’ 
for ‘dinner’ or ‘luncheon,’ ‘accepts a posi- 
tion’ for ‘obtains work,’ ‘ prominent citizen,’ 
‘charming hostess,’ ‘talented young lady.’ 

It is rarely necessary to refer to reporters, 
singly or collectively. 

Don’t assume too much, or too little, know]- 
edge on the part of your readers. Write “at 
a meeting of the Commercial Club,” rather 
than “the meeting” unless the meeting has 
been well advertised ( But “the recent 


ses- 
sion of Congress”) ; “John Jones, a bar- 
ber,” rather than “John Jones, the barber” 
( But “Thomas A. Edison, the inventor.” ). 


Don’t use technical terms that may not be 
readily understood by your readers. 

Avoid legal terms. Don’t write “asks judg- 
ment against said defendant” when you mean 
* sues.’ 

Then it 
must be appropriate, not only to the meaning, 
but to the tone of the story. In general, one 
will never make a mistake by avoiding a slang 
term in favor of its more conservative equi- 
valent. 
pressions, 


Use slang only on rare occasions. 


If you do use slang or colloquial ex- 
don’t try to 
sprinkling in quotation marks. 

Make sure pronouns agree with their ante- 
cedents in number. Don’t write “ The 
is working on plans for their campaign.” 

Make sure verbs agree with their subjects 
in number. Don't write “ The committee on 
speakers are arranging.” 

‘ Politics,’ * ethics,’ 
the singular verb. 

Remember that ‘don’t’ is the contraction 
for ‘do not, ‘doesn’t’ for ‘does not.’ You 
* He do not.” 
between (ot. a 
group ) and the single word ‘anyone’ ; also 
between ‘every one’ and ‘everyone.’ 

In giving lists of officers, put the name of 
the office before the person. 


smooth it over by 


club 


and similar words take 


would n't say 


Distinguish ‘any one’ 


name of the 
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Punctuate as follows: President, John 
Smith ; secretary, Horace Jones ; treasurer, 
J. B. Brown ; directors, W. H. West, J. T. 
North, A. A. Andrews, S. S. Sampson. 
name of the 


If the 
were placed first, the 
reader would have to read all the last four 
names before learning what office any of them 
held. An exception to this rule is in 
a construction as: “The members of the 
committee are: J. J. Anderson, chairman 
T. T. Thomas, G. G. George, and 
Harris.” 

Use ‘1 ‘she,’ for cities, states, nations 
etc. ‘ She” may be used for ships. 

Avoid such expressions as ‘had his leg 
broken, ‘had his pocket picked.’ 
sons don’t have these things done to 


seives. 


person 


such 


Jenjamin 


t,” not 


’ 


Sane per- 


them- 


fire, it is 


was ‘completely de- 


If a building is ‘destroyed’ by 
unnecessary to say it 
stroyed.’ 

Think twice before writing ‘very.’ Lon 
robbed it of 


g 
abuse has force. 
game’ is preferable to ‘very exciting game 
In general avoid superlatives. 

Don’t use 
* crisp 


of a doubt, 


s ¥ were 
Exciting 


‘bromides,” such 
$5 bill,” ‘beyond peradventure 
‘clutches of the 
reaper,’ ‘neat sum,’ ‘rash act,’ etc. 


as ‘burly 
negro,’ 
law,’ ‘grim 
Rarely is it necessary to mention a man’s 
news Don’t write ‘ Abra- 
Silver, a Jew,’ or ‘Peter Dolato, an 
Italian,’ unless the race is an essential part of 


race in a story. 


ham 
: 

tne st 
Use 

Avoid 


notation 


ory. 
dialect only when so instructed 

‘foreigner.’ It has an offensive con- 
which may usually be avoided by 
‘alien’ ; but remember that citizens of 
the United States are Americans, regardless 
of where they or their parents were born 
If it is an essential part of the story, use ‘ of 
Italian birth,’ or ‘ 


using 


of Italian descent.’ 
Never use an offensive racial designation 

Don’t call a Chinese a ‘Chinaman, or a 
‘Jap, in headlines or in text 


Japanese a t. 

Don’t use ‘colored man’ for ‘negro.’ In- 
stead of ‘negress’ use ‘negro,’ or if neces- 
sary, ‘negro woman.’ 

Don’t use ‘people’ for ‘persons.’ . Write 
“the people of the United States,” but “ the 
persons who saw the accident.” 

Don’t use foreign words or phrases when 


English: will do as well. ‘A dollar a day’ is 
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better than ‘a dollar per diem.’ Avoid mix- 
ing Latin and English, as in ‘per day.’ 

Don’t use ‘very unique’ or ‘most unique.’ 
A thing either is unique or is n't. 

Things ‘occur’ or ‘happen’ without being 
arranged in advance. An explosion ‘ occurs,’ 
or an accident ‘happens,’ but a wedding does 
neither ; it ‘takes place.’ 

Don’t use * saloonist,’ ‘ burglarize,’ 
(as a verb ), ‘enthuse,’ or ‘ gents.’ 

Don't use ‘ near-riot,’ ‘ near-panic,’ etc. 

Don’t use ‘onto’ or ‘alright.’ The correct 
forms are ‘on to’ and ‘all right.’ 

Use ‘suffragist,’ not ‘ suffragette.’ 

Usually ‘begin’ is more appropriate than 
‘commence’ or ‘inaugurate.’ *‘Commence’ is 
more formal than ‘ begin,’ while * inaugurate’ 
is properly applied only to matters of con- 
siderable importance. 
" Don’t use ‘ wireless’ 


‘ > 4 , 
suicide 


as a verb. 
It’s ‘parcel post,’ not ‘parcels post.’ 
Never use ‘loan’ as a verb. A 
made when someone lends something. 
Don’t use ‘liable’ when you mean ‘likely.’ 
Every law-breaker is liable to arrest, but it 
depends upon circumstances whether he is 
likely to be arrested. 


loan is 


Don’t use ‘majority’ when ‘most’ will do 
as well. Don’t confuse ‘majority’ with ‘ plu- 
tality’ ; consult the dictionary. 

Use ‘more than’ rather than ‘ over’ in such 
an expression as ‘more than five hundred dol- 
lars.’ 

Use than’ for numbers 
than’ for quantity.’ “ Fewer 
sons.” — “Less than a bushel.” 

Don’t use ‘groom’ for ‘bridegroom.’ But 
‘bride and groom’ is permissible. 

Don’t use ‘officer’ for 
* policeman.’ 


‘ fewer and ‘less 


than 100 per- 


‘patrolman’ or 


instead of 
adjective, as ‘the foregoing statement.’ But 
“The statement given above is true.” 

Don’t use ‘ anticipate’ when you mean ‘ex- 
pect.’ Consult the dictionary. 

Write ‘ Bolsheviki’ (plural noun_), ‘ Bol- 
shevist’ ( singular noun and adjective ; pre- 
ferable to ‘ Bolshevik’ ), * Bolshevism’ 

30lshevikism ’ ). Capitalize the various 
forms of this word when it refers to an or- 
ganized political party, but not otherwise. 
Thus : “ The Bolshevist troops pear Archan- 


Use ‘ foregoing’ ‘above’ as an 


( not 





gel.” — “The spread of bolshevism through- 
out the world.” “The bolsheviki of the 
United States.” 

Don't use ‘past few days’ for ‘last few 


* days.’ 


Don’t use ‘party’ for ‘person,’ except in 
quoting legal documents. 

Don't use ‘divine’ for ‘ preacher’ or ‘ min- 
ister.’ 
Be natural. Write ‘half 
than ‘one-half of a mile.’ 
Avoid ‘a number of,’ 
sible. 

Say ‘a man named Smith’ rather than ‘a 
man by the name of Smith.’ 

Say ‘former judge,’ not ‘ ex-judge.’ 

The building is the capitol ; the city, the 
capital. 


a mile, rather 


Be specific if pos- 


Use ‘tomorrow,’ not ‘on tomorrow,’ 

Write ‘December 23,’ not ‘December 23d.” 

Say ‘40 years old,’ not ‘aged 40 years.’ 

Say ‘illustrated with,’ not ‘by, 
ticon views. 

Use ‘ preventive,’ 

‘ Graduate’ 
‘ graduates ’ 


stereop- 


not ‘ preventative.’ 
is a transitive verb. A school 
its pupils ; they ‘are graduated.’ 

Distinguish between ‘during the week’ 
(throughout the whole course of the week ) 
and ‘in the week’ (at some particular time 
in that period ). 

‘O’ is used with the vocative, without punc- 
tuation : “O most gracious king !” ‘Oh’ is 
used for an exclamation, followed usually by 
a comma or an exclamation point : “Oh, TI 
see what mean.” — “Qh, how for- 
tunate !” “Oh ! Not another word !” 

Distinguish between ‘ consist in’ 
sist of.’ 


you 


and ‘ con- 
‘Virtue consists in right living.” 

“The family consists of seven persons.” 

Things of the same general class are ‘com- 
pared with’ each other to bring out their 
points of similarity and dissimilarity ; one 
thing is ‘compared’ to another of a different 
class, to bring out a real or fancied resem- 
blance. “He compared the University of 
Missouri with that of Kansas.” — “He com- 
pared the of many 
branches.” 


University to a_ tree 


‘Upon’ and ‘on, in the sense of speaking 
on (or upon ) a topic, doting on ( or upon ) 
a child, etc., have the same significance and 
may be used interchangeably, though ‘ upon * 























is generally understood to be a bit more for- 
mal. Thus one would go on an errand ; the 
President would deliver a message upon our 
foreign relations. But even in reference to 
the most solemn matters ‘on’ may be used 
for the added vigor of the shorter form. No 
hard and fast distinction can be drawn. 

To write ‘just has arrived,’ on the theory 
that the verb should never be split, is ab- 
surd. Be natural. ‘Has just 
recognized by the best usage. Split infinitives, 
however, should be avoided. In eliminating 
the split infinitive, use the natural form : “ ts 
expected to denounce the measure emphatic- 
ally,” rather than “Is expected emphatically 


arrived’ is 







A letter which a writer friend told me he 
had received from the editor of a great paper 
recently impressed me more than a little. 
“Tell me,” so the letter ran, “ what you have 
done — before you took up story writing, I 
mean.” And after my friend had done this 
the editor asked him to submit a story grow- 
ing out of something that had happened to 
him in the course of his previous life and ex- 
perience. 

Now, that is a helpful thing, both to the 
editor and to the writer, as well as to the 
reading public ; for I am persuaded that it 
is in the realm of our own personal experi- 
ence that we all find our real field. It does 
not take long for an editor who is on his 
job to know whether a man is talking about 
things he understands, or whether he is 
drawing solely upon his own imagination ; 
and this same sort of intuition reaches to 
the reading public. Those who take up a 
magazine may never have been in sight of 
the sea, and yet they know when a story of 
the sea rings true, and they like to have the 
author go at his work as if he had trodden 
the deck and been a part of every incident 
he sets out to describe. 

I am persuaded that one reason why so 
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to denounce,” or “to denounce emphatically 
the measure.” 

In general, put the hour before the day. 
“At 5 o'clock yesterday afternoon.” 

Always make plain whether an hour is 
before or after noon. ‘At 5 o'clock’ may be 
ambiguous; Say either ‘5 o'clock in the after- 
noon’ or ‘5 o'clock in the morning.’ Use 
these forms rather than ‘5 a. m.’ and ‘5 p. m.’ 
except in railroad timetables and other statis- 
tical matter. In general, use ‘o'clock’ after 
the hour, but when a number of hours are 


given avoid excessive repetition; thus : 


“From 3 to 5 o'clock and again from 7 to 9.” 


Robert S. Mann. 


Cotumesta, Mo. 


many peopie miss it when they come to write 
for the press is that they try to say things 
they are ignorant of. To show more clearly 
what I mean, let me say that yesterday a let- 
ter came to me from a lady in the Tennessee 
mountains, telling all about the country, the 
people, the crops, and everything concerning 
the neighborhood in which she lives. It was 
a very pleasant and interesting story, one that 
would please people everywhere. Now I 
could not do anything of that sort with the 
mountains of Tennessee as my theme. I 
might read and think and ponder over the 
subject as I would. The moment I touched 
my pen to paper I should be off my beat. 

It is quite impossible for the man of the 
city to write of the farm, or the countryman 
to deal with city themes intelligently and ef- 
fectively. So I say that editor was right 
when he asked my friend where he had been 
and what he had been doing, and then gave 
an assignment accordingly. 

It may be said that this is the veriest com- 
monplace ; everybody knows that what I 
have been saying is true. Then I retort, it 
We are fools if 
E. L. Vincent. 


him 


is up to us to live up to it. 
we do not. 
RincuamTon, N. Y. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are wanted for 
THE Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to 
Articles should be 
ideal length is about 


always 


say. 
closely condensed ; the 
1,000 words 


* 


Under a ridiculous. new ruling of the post- 
office department, book reviews in which the 
price of a book is given are reckoned as ad- 
vertising matter in determining the rate ot 
postage on periodicals, to the 
of periodical publishers. 
because book reviews are not advertisements, 


disadvantage 
The rule is absurd, 


are published in the interest of 


the mention of the 
price of a book in a review is only for the 
convenience of the reader. THE WRITER, 
for instance, gives space to reviews of cer- 


of the publishers, and 


_ tain books out of all proportion to the money 


value of the books reviewed, because of their 
interest to its readers, and declines to review 
any book received that is not of interest to 
them, no matter how valuable it may be. It 
is a pity that the practice of giving the price 
of books reviewed must be discontinued, be- 
cause of lack of understanding on the part 
of postoffice officials. 
> s 7 

The New York Evening Post humorously 
suggests 

There 

Post 


should be of getting around the 
Office prohibits the book 
reviewer from mentioning the price of the book 
he: is with. Hitherto the procedure 
has been crude: “ The Bard: By Al- 
Bliff. New & ‘Smith ) 
net.” Nothing than for Mr. Bur- 
glimpse the first two 


ways 
ruling which 
playing 
Bearded 
York : 


easier 


gernon ( Brown 
$2.15 
leson to lines and spot 
the thing for an advertisement. 

But how, if towards the end of the third para- 
graph, the reviewer were to be swept off his 
feet and declare that “ The Bearded Bard” is 
times the $2.15 which the publishers 
ask for it? Would Mr. read down 
that far? Or if he did, could he make out a 
case in court? Some one ought to try. 

And there are subtler ways. 
‘The Speckled Walrus’ has 
novel of the month. 


worth ten 


Burleson 


“The author of 
written the best 
It should easily sell 100,000 
copies, which, on the basis of a 15 per cent. 
give him $27,250, not a bad re- 
work,” The office boy 
will tell you in no time that the net price of 
the book is $1.75. But if Mr. Burleson is on the 
job we will have to content ourselves with ap- 
“To think that all the 
lilt and passion of Vinnie Gosling’s ‘ Palms and 
Palpitations’ is at the reader's command for the 
cost of only ten 


would 
turn for half a 


royalty, 


year’s 


proximate statements. 


fudge sundaes, including the 
Here the possible margin of doubt 
18 17 cents minus II 


4 


war tax!” 


cents times 10, or 60 cents, 
which is better than nothing. 

There are other ways, for which the reviewer 
must have the codperation of the publishers, to 
offer the suggestions : 
a universal color-price standard for book 


Bind 75 cent 


whom we 
Adopt 


covers, 


following 


books of humor in red, 
$1 volumes of free verse in mauve, $1.45 fiction in 
a dark blue, etc. There are enough colors and 


shades available to from the 
book to the $5 treatise on Chinese 


five-cent intervals. It will then be 


reach all the way 
so-cent joke 
andirons, at 
the easiest thing in the world for the reviewer to 
refer to this luscious 


sheaf of lavender-bound 


verse or this gorgeous volume of Mesopotamian 
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lyrics in all its gold, etc. In 


from the 


rich green and 
vain is the net price concealed 


bird. 


wise 
o*s 
Here is a list of thirty words spelled as 
we are asked to spell them by the Simplified 
Spelling Board :— 


ad enuf shal 

(d) shipt 

(d) fixt tel 

telefone 

(al) tho 

thoro (ly, fare, etc.) 


addrest fil 
anser 
ar giv 
askt hav 
bil (d) 


buro liv 


insted 
(d) 


program 


thru ( out ) 
catalog twelv 
det receit wil 
engin receiv (d) yu 


The list includes the five type words -—— 
catalog, program, tho, thoro, thru — of the 
twelve words adopted by the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1898. Here is a letter, 
published in the Berkshire ( Mass.) Evening 
Eagle, written in accordance with the spell- 
ings of the list, and containing all the words, 
excepting “ program” :— 

A chap askt me to telefone about an ad of a 
catalog fild with thoroly tried receits for after July 
first. They anserd that it would be shipt by ex- 
press insted of by mail. I receivd it addrest to 

my house. I hid it in a buro. It was bild at 
dollars C. O. D. enuf altho I 
tel yu we owe a det to the men who giv us such 
help. They hav not livd in vain. I have read it 
Ar yu have fixt a 
loan price of one half dollar. 


twelv This was 


thru thoroly. interested ? | 


* = a 

THe WRITER advises writers generally not 
to use the “simplified” forms of spelling, 
recommended by the Simplified Spelling 
3oard, in making manuscripts. Most of the 
leading publications of the country have re- 
fused to adopt any of the “simple spellings ” 
— excepting, perhaps, program, catalog, quar- 
tet, and some other forms which were in 
common use before the Simplified Spelling 
Board was formed — and to avoid trouble in 
the composing they would prefer to 
have the ordinary spelling used in manu- 
scripts. A manuscript with words spelled as 
in the letter quoted would not be given out to 
the printers as written, but would be edited, 
with the “simple” forms rewritten in or- 
dinary spelling, so that the compositors might 
follow copy. That would mean work for 


room 


somebody, and the necessity of doing this 


work would prejudice editors and publishers 


against the manuscript. It is important to 
writers to make as little trouble as possible 
for editors and printers, and any attempt to 
force upon them spellings which are not in 
accordance with the style of most large 
printing houses would be unwise. 

a . . 

The article, “ Multiple Playwriting in Col- 
laboration,” reprinted in the August Writer 
from the New York Times should have been 
signed “ Guy Bolton.” 

* ~ = 

Outsiders do not realize fully what oppor- 
tunities are offered to editors. For instance, 
this letter was received by the Poetry Edi- 
tor of a Bostot newspaper : — 

Dear Sir — I have at hand a new and original 
written on the eight day of last 
entitled ‘“* Matty 

If you would like to interview this 
will gladly call into your office 
ment and I will talk on the 
same for 


May 1919 


poem Lew” which I have 
poem, I 
upon 
matter 


publication in your 


arrange- 
relative to 
the disposal of 
newspaper. 
It is a 
something like 
what 


dramatic 
thirty-two 


very poem and _ contains 
stanzas and is some- 
similar to the ‘“ Face on the Barroom 
Floor.” 

I am an ardcat reader of your newspaper and 
in seeing the nature of literature that your 


scribers enjoy, I 


sub- 
think my poem will suit them 
immensely, therefore I have given 
same. 
Hoping to hear from you at an early date, I 
beg to 


you the first 
opportunity to procure 
remain 
Yours sincerely, 
** Author.” 
Perhaps he would have been willing to 
read the poem to the editor ! W. H. H, 


Sind 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.”’ ] 

Harry Stephen 
writes : 


Keeler, of the Chicago 
“On account of Merlin 
Moore Taylor’s heavy duties in the man- 
agement of the W. D. 
Ledger, Lone Scout, 
arrangements have been 
shall select all fiction 
remaining at the 


Ledger; 


Company’s 
Blade, 
that I 
the Ledger, 
office the larger 


3o0yce 
and Saturday 
made so 
used in 


Ledger 
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part of each day. It will be 
explain that my editorial connection 
the 10 Story Book, which uses fiction of 
an entirely different nature, will be main- 
tained in accordance with the previous part- 
time arrangement. Mr. Taylor will look 
after the Ledger in a supervisory capacity, 
and Miss Miller will assist in the editing of 
it. The Ledger needs rapid-action short 
stories, as well as rapid-action serials of all 
lengths. No story must extol crime or im- 
morality, but like mystery, ac- 
tion, and plot. Payment is made upon pub- 
lication at the rate of one-quarter cent a 
word, maintaining slightly higher rates for 
stories which particularly hit us, or for au- 
thors who have the knack of writing just 
what we need and use. We use only first 
rights upon all material published, returning 
to the author all other rights. In submitting 
serials, it might be advisable for the author 
to send me a synopsis of his story, but it is 
not necessary if the story is gripping all the 
way from the beginning. Boiled down, we 
use a high variety of ‘interestedness’ in fic- 
tion, but the keynote of it is ‘ wholesome- 
ness.. Authors should not look upon this 
notice as an invitation to unload on the 
Ledger everything they have that is hope- 
less, in the belief that we are short of 
material. The Ledger is in the market, that 
is all, using 45,000 
week! Address 
Chicago Ledger, 
Chicago.” 


necessary to 
with 


the editors 


words each and every 
Desk H, 
Dearborn street, 


manuscripts to 
500 N. 


Ainslee’s Magazine ( New York ) is in the 
market for strong novelettes of about 30,000 
words. They must be up-to-date love stories, 
and turn on a genuinely dramatic situation. 
Plot and good character drawing are essen- 
tial, and an American setting is preferred. 
The editors are always glad to read short 
stories of about 5,000 words, and are es- 
pecially on the look-out for effective stori- 
ettes of about 1,500 words. Writers should 
remember that Ainslee’s is a magazine de- 
signed to please women and the type of man 
who is interested in the modern woman. 


The Red Cross Magazine ( New York ) 
is published by the American Red Cross 


Society, and has now broadened its scope 
so as to take in every path which leads to 
the betterment of mankind, from sanitation 
and happiness in small communities to 
proper social and economic conditions in 
big cities, and uses stories of self-sacrifice, 
heroism, and human effort. 


Charles Dillon, the managing editor of the 
Capper Farm Press, says that the informa- 
tion given in the July “ Directory of Peri- 
odicals” that the Missouri Ruralist and the 

Valley Farmer were not in the 
for manuscripts was incorrect. The 

Ruralist and Capper’s Farmer 
( formerly the Missouri Valley Farmer ) are 
very much in the market for good stories 
and photographs. Mr. Dillon says : —~ ‘ 

“The Capper Farm Press contains these 
units : The Ruralist, St. Louis ; 
Oklahoma Farmer, Oklahoma City; Ne- 
braska Farm Journal, Omaha; Capper’s 
Topeka ; and the Farmers Mail 
and Breeze, Topeka. Capper’s Farmer is the 
only monthly in our group. The Farmers 
Mail and Breeze is a weekly concerning itself 
only with Kansas. The interests of the 
papers, which are semi-monthly, are 
shown by their State names. While it is 
true that none of these papers, except Cap- 
per’s Farmer, is likely to buy many manu- 
scripts, every one of them is in the market 
for a good business story touching farming. 
There seems to be a misunderstanding among 
writers as to what the farmers should have. 
I have just returned to an excellent writer 
in California two articles with good photo- 
graphs because they tell the farmer how to 
handle certain crops — hay for one thing —- 
all of which is information so elementary 
that we could not afford to give space to it. 
There are very few farmers today who do 
not know how to handle hay and plant corn 
and wheat. Indeed, it may be said without 
much fear of exaggeration, that we know 
almost enough about production. What we 
need to concern ourselves with right now is 
distribution and the other elements of busi- 
ness as applied to farming. We had never 
been able to make the average farmer keep 
books until the income tax came along and 
provided our most efficient help. Now the 


Missouri 
market 
Missouri 


Missouri 


Farmer, 


other 
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farmer must keep books or get into trouble 
with the revenue collector. 

“Any story, not exceeding 2,000 words, 
on some business subject, with bookkeeping 
blanks or photographs and plans — such 
material, for instance, as you see in System 
on the Farm, the Shaw publication — that 
comes to this office will be most carefully 
‘considered. In order to avoid delay and 
confusion, all manuscripts of this kind 
should be addressed to me _ personally. 
‘Checks will be sent upon acceptance and 
decisions will be given within two wecks.” 


The Kable Brothers Company, Mount Mor- 
ris, Illinois, publishes a number of jodge 
papers, varying in circulation, and buys one 
short story a month for them. The story 
must be pertinent to fraternalists and lodge- 
men in general, and must go into one page, 
which contains not more than 2,300 words. 
‘The story must have a real plot, preferably 
with a surprise ending, and may be humorous, 
serious, breezy, or snappy — anything which 
“reads” good — and the theme, of course, 
must be good-fellowship and fraternal rela- 
tions, and the atmosphere, the lodge-room. 
‘The company pays one cent a word on pub- 
lication, and manuscripts are passed upon 
‘quickly. Robert Toole is the company editor, 
and he reports in a personal letter, instead of 
using a rejection or acceptance slip. The 
company does not buy photographs, poetry, or 
general matter. 


Charles H. Moore, Box 126, New York, 
edits and compiles several financial monthly 
magazines, which are sent to banks all over 
the country, and can 
sixty short, timely, human-interest 
founded on fact, and not localized, each 
month. These must all lead to a final para- 
graph linking the story to banks doing a com- 
mercial banking business, or having an in- 
terest or thrift department ; trust companies 
which urge the preparation and filing of le- 
gal wills by people of property, or which ac- 
cept appointment to act as executor and trus- 
tee of such wills, and without charge keep 
such wills safe in their vaults until with- 
drawn or required for probate ; investment 
bankers which feature sound dependable in- 
vestments and sell such securities on instal- 
ment payments ; or banks with bond depart- 


use from twenty to 
stories, 


ments which desire to capitalize and continue 
the public interest aroused through Liberty 
Bond purchases, etc. He can also use stories 
of success, those of men just coming into the 
public notice who, — like Woolworth, for 
instance, — saw the value of volume 
small profits, or exemplified thrifty living, 
and the like. Stories should be limited to 
two hundred words, and should have short 
sentences and simple ‘words, should be in- 
spirational and plausible, but truthful and with 
a ring of sincerity to them. Human-interest 
stories leading to the conclusion that it is the 
best policy to have an increasing bank ac- 
count — commercial or at interest ; stories 
showing that every person of property should 
leave a will drawn by a competent attorney, 
naming a trust company executor and trus- 
tee, to avoid delays and needless expense and 
incompetency of individual executors 
may not survive testator ; stories of wise in- 
vestments, through banks and_ investment 
bankers, as compared With unwise invest- 
ments and speculators ; and stories pointing 
to the wisdom of consulting bankers fre- 
quently, that they may develop the depositor’s 
personal financial plans, are especially de- 
sired — “success stories” of 
prominence” in American 
with thrift as the theme and of inspirational 
trend. Mr. Moore also likes poetry and jokes 
on banking, trusts, investments, and wills, but, 
of course, jokes should not ridicule the bank. 
Payment is made on publication, copy of pub- 
lication being furnished. 


and 


1 
wno 


also men of 


“new business, 


The plea of the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly ( Boston ) is still for fewer manu- 
scripts and better ones. 


The Outlook ( New 


York ) just now is 
need of good ‘short stories and 
sketches than of any other kind of contri- 
butions. 


more in 


Pep ( Cleveland ) some _ thrilling 
stories of reporting adventure. 


be true and circumstantial. 


wants 
These mt 


Hiram Moe Greene, the editor of the 
Woman’s World ( Chicago) says that it must 
be remembered that the Woman’s World, 
even with its more than a million circulation, 
is essentially a magazine for small town and 
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country people. This makes it a better fie!d 
for progressive, practical ideas, and the maga- 
zine is always in the market for good short 
stories the shorter, the better. The maga- 
zine has no special wants at present, and its 
departmental needs are about the same as any 
magazine of that type. 


THE 


communication on a sheet of paper with the 


WRITER has received the following 


letter-head : “The Damn, a Magazine of 
Humor, Satire and Irony. Editor, em jo; 
associate editors: Ev Elyn, Vidya Merz. 


Address all communications to Ev Elyn, 1935 
Clinton ave., New York City.” 
“The Damn wants humor, satire, and irony to 


help it to wage war-on the stupid, the hidebound, 


and the timid. Fables, epigrams, poems, light 


essays, drawings with an iconoclastic flavor de- 


sired. Payment follows upon publication. 
DON’T LET THE NAME FRIGHTEN YOU! 
Yours sincerely, em editor.” 

York ) has no 
present, but the editor is 


that 


Good Housekeeping ( New 


special needs at 
buying every really good story comes 
his way. 


The World Color Printing Company, (714 
Missouri,) R. S. 


a syndicate buying jokes 


Lucas avenue, St. Louis, 
Grable, manager, is 
and juvenile matter. 





Scribner's Magazine ( New York ) has no 
manuscript needs at present. 


Reedy’s Mirror ( St. Louis ) is overstocked 
with all kinds of material. 


The New Buffalo Bill Weekly is 
Western Magazine 


now the 
Story 





The title of the Great Lakes 
changed to the Recruit ( Great 


Recruit was 
Lakes, Ill. ) 
with the July issue. 
The Electrical Engineer has been merged 
with the Electrical Review (Chicago ). 
The publication of Uncle Sam’s Boy ( Cin- 
cinnati ) ceased with the August number. 


Helen Waldo, the associate editor of John 
Martin’s Book ( New York ) wishes to cor- 
rect the statement made in the March Wri- 








TER that manuscripts are paid for on publica- 
tion. Payment is made on acceptance. Fan- 
ciful material continues to be a drug with the 
magazine, as well as verse, but there is a scar- 
timely stories for Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Valentine’s Day, patriotic holi- 
days, etc. The length limit for manuscripts 
may be increased from 1,000 to 1,200 or 1,500 
words, 


city of good 


The David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin,. 
Ill., offers prizes amounting to $450 for real 
stories of Sunday School class life for its 
three weekly publications, the Boys’ World, 


the Girls’ Companion, and What To Do, 
which have a_ circulation of more than 
1,000,000 copies each issue. Stories to be 


acceptable must have a clever plot, laid in 
the midst of real class life, with a complica- 
tion, suspense, dénouement or solution. 
There must be quick action and thrilling sit- 
uations, as a vital part of the enterprise or 
problem. The prizes will be $75, $50, and 
$25 for the best stories received for each of 
the three publications, the stories to be of 
from All other avail- 
able manuscripts will be accepted and paid 
for at regular rates. One of the objects of 
the David C. Cook Publishing Co. in con- 
ducting this contest is to get in touch with 
writers who are competent to supply the con- 
stant demand for manuscripts for the three 
publications named. 


and 


1,500 to 2,500 words. 


They are using a large 
manuscript in their three 
and will be continually in 
attractive class life stories. 
The prize contest will close November to. 


amount of story 
papers, 
the market for 


weekly 


The American Historical Association of- 
fers a prize of $250 for the best essay on 
American military history submitted 
July 1, The may treat of 
event in American military history — 
a campaign, a battle; the influence of a 
political situation upon mili- 
tary operations ; an arm of the service ; the 
fortunes of a particular command ; a method 
of warfare historically 


before 


1920. essay any 


a war, 


diplomatic or 


treated ; or the 
soldier. 
contribution to historical 
knowledge and the fruit of original research, 
but it should not be too highly technical in 


career of a distinguished It must 


be a_ positive 











character, as the object of the contest is to 
extend the interest in American military 
history. Maps, diagrams, or other 
tive material accompanying a 
should bear the title of the 
should be of not less than 
or more than 100,000 words, 
submitted in typewritten 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
marked with the title and containing the 
name and address of the author, with a short 
biographical sketch. The Committee, in 
reaching a decision, will consider not only 
research, accuracy, and originality, but also 
clearness of expression and literary form. 
It reserves the right to withhold the award 
if no essay attaining the 
of excellence is submitted. For further in- 
formation address the Chairman of the 
Military Prize Committee, Milledge L. Bon- 
ham, Jr., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


illustra- 
manuscript 
essay. Essays 
10,000 words 
and should be 
form, unsigned, 


required degree 


T. Werner Laurie, 30 New Bridge street, 
London, England, is offering £250 for a 


humorous novel. This sum will cover “all 
rights whatsoever in the novel,” which in- 
cludes serial rights, translation rights, dra- 


matic rights, cinematograph rights — in fact, 
everything marketable from the literary or 
dramatic point of 
for sending 


date 
October 31, 
1910, and the prize will be announced Novem- 
ber 29 in the Author (London) and the 
Times Literary Supplement. The novel will 
be published in the spring of 1920. 


view. The closing 


in manuscripts is 


In London, by the generosity of Miss War- 
render, a prize, to be called the Hawthorn- 
den Prize, consisting of a check for £100, is 
to be presented yearly to the author of what 
is considered the best work of imaginative 
literature in English prose or poetry, pub- 
lished during the previous twelve months. 
The first prize to be awarded was presented 
by Edmund Gosse July. 10 to Edward Shanks, 
for his book of poems, entitled “ The Prin- 
cess of China.” The prize, in Mr. Gosse’s 
has inaugurated “not to aid 
distress or to condole with disappointment, 
but purely to encourage excellence by an 
adequate public recognition.” Under the 
terms of the foundation the prize is to be 
given to a work of imagination in prose or 
poetry, the writer to be under forty years of 


words, been 
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age. The judges are Laurence Binyon, T. 
C. Squire, and “ Eddie” Marsh. 

At the same time Andrew Melrose, Ltd., 
3 York street, Covent Garden, W. C., 2, is 
offering prizes for works of fiction, and W. 
Collins Sons & Co., Ltd., 4 Bridewell place, 
E. C., 4, also have a novel competition. 





The contest for a prize of $100 offered by 
the Manuscript Society of Philadelphia for 
a cantata on the subject of “ Peace” is closed, 
and S. J. Riegel, the secretary of the Society, 
writes that there was no award. 





Prize offers still open : — 

Joseph Pulitzer prizes for 1919, amounting to 
$8,500, for the best American novel, biography, 
play, history of the United States, paper on the fu- 
ture development and improvement of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, best history of the 
rendered to the American public by the American 
press, and the best example 
during the year. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $3,0co offered by Physical Culture ( New 
York ) for the best novel, to be published as a serial, 


services 


of a reporter’s work 


received before October 1. Particulars in August 
WRITER. 
Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
tright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1899. Particulars in August Writer. 


Prize of $25 for the best patriotic song written by a 


federated clubwoman composer in the state of New 
York, received before October 15, by Mrs. Eu- 
gene J. Grant, 379 Washington avenue, Brooklyn. 
Particulars in August WRITER. 

Prizes offered by the War Camp Community Ser- 
vice for the best plays written by amateur drama- 


tists of Washington, to be sent to Mrs. Maud Howell 


Smith, 1443 Massachusetts avenue, Washington, be- 


fore September 30. Particulars in August Writer. 
Prizes of $500, $250, and $100 in a Religious Drama 
contest, conducted by the Drama League of America, 
306 Riggs Building, Washington. 
December 1. 


Contest to close 


Particulars in August WRITER. 
dollars in 
Campaign 

Children of France ” 
for true 


Five hundred 
Special 


178 prizes offered by the 
Committee of ‘“‘ The 
( 410 S. Michigan ave., 


Fatherless 
Chicago ) 
stories of Overseas 


Experiences telling of 


French children and American 
Particulars in August WRITER. 
Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of 
four best studies in the economic field submitted 
before June 1, 1920. Particulars in July Writer. 
Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of the Foreign Relations of the United States : 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities 
of the President, of the Senate and the House, and 
of the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” of- 
fered by the American Philosophical Society. Com- 
petition 


friendships between 


soldiers. 


2,000 for the 


to close December 31, Particulars in 
July Writer. 


Prizes 


1920. 


amounting 
( Philadelphia ) for 


Etude 
Competi- 


to $700 offered by the 
piano compositions. 
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tion to close October 1. 
TER. 

O. Henry Memorial Prize of $500, offered by the 
Society of Arts & Sciences, for the best short story 
published in America in 1919. Particulars in Tue 
Writer for April and May. 

The Poetry Society of America prize of $500, of- 
fered through Columbia University, for the best 
book of poetry by an American published in 1919. 
Particulars in June Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $600, and $400 offered by the 
American Sunday-School Union ( Philadelphia ) for 
the best book manuscripts on specified subjects 
offered before December 1, 1919. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Prizes of $500, $200, $100, and four of $50 each of- 
fered by the True Story Magazine for the best 
stories from real life, submitted by January 1, 1920. 
Particulars in May Writer. 

Walker Trust open prize of £200 and eight limited 
prizes of £25 each for essays on “ Spiritual Regenera- 
tion,” offered by the University of St. 
Scotland, submitted before March 1, 1920. 
lars in June Writer. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Matinee Musical Club, 
of Philadelphia, for a cantata suitable for women’s 
chorus, to be submitted by November 1.  Particu- 
lars in July Writer. 

Prize of $500 for a musical comedy, offered by 
Carl Hunt, manager of the Plymouth Theatre, Bos- 
ton. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of fifty dollars for a play of two or three 
acts, suitable for production at the Municipal Thea- 
tre in Forest Park, St. Louis, and an equal sum for 
a play designed to be acted by children before an 
audience of children, offered by the Committee on 
Drama and the Literary Arts of the St. Louis Art 
League. Competition to close October 1. Particu- 
lars in June Writer. 

Prizes offered by Poetry ( Chicago) for the best 
work printéd in the magazine during the year Oc- 
tober, 1918 — September, 1919. Particulars in De- 
cember WRITER. 

Prize of $100 offered by Poetry (Chicago), as a 
mark of distinction, like a scholarship, to be awarded 
in November to the unknown poet among its con- 
tributors who most deserves and needs the stimulus 
of such a reward. Particulars in March Watrer. 

Two prizes of five dollars for the best photo- 
graphs published in Physical Culture each month 
and two prizes ef $100 for the best photographs pub- 
lished each six months, offered by Phvwsical Cul- 
ture, New York. Particulars in May Weriter. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Boston ) 
for photographs, in an advanced competition and a 
beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Wohelo ( New York) for stories, short 
poems, and essays on subjects suggested by the edi- 
tor, written by Camp Fire girls. 
vember WRITER. 


Particulars in July Wat 


Andrew's, 
Particu- 


Particulars in No- 





The Boston Evening Record. is paying one dollar 
each week day for a poem written by a Record 
reader. 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Edna Mary Booth, whose story “Being a 
Man,” came out in Scribner’s for August, 
began to “ make up” stories when a small girl, 
treasuring them in old blank books and on 
stray sheets of paper, but never giving them 
voice. Ill health interfered with her educa- 
tion and has always been a handicap, but she 
has had stories in the New York Herald, 
the Christian Endeavor World, the Mother’s 
Magazine, the Woman's Magazine, the De- 
signer, the People’s Home Journal, and in 
less known magazines and papers. Today’s 
Housewife has a story not yet printed. Miss 
Booth was born in New Haven, and has al- 
ways lived in Connecticut. She says she 
considers the desire to write most unfortu- 
nate, yet she would be quite miserable with- 
out it. She is not at all sure about the 
“gift of writing,” but she is sure of the need 
of a gift of courage for one who would 
write. 


Marjorie Prentiss Campbell, who had a 
story, “Me or the Dog,” in the May Delin- 
eator, wrote first under the name of Mar- 
jorie Lewis Prentiss, but since her marriage 
in 1917 she has signed all her stories Mar- 
jorie Prentiss Campbell. She is a graduate of 
Vassar College, and for some time studied 
the technique of story writing at Colum- 
bia University. She is now Mrs. Dudiey 
Dakin Campbell, and has always lived in 
3rooklyn. She has been writing about six 
years, and has had stories published in the 
Argosy, the All-Story Magazine, the Smart 
Set, the Designer, the Woman’s Magazine, 
and others. Hearst's Magazine will publish 
her story, “After Midnight,” some time the 
coming winter, and Snappy Stories will soon 
publish another story. Mrs. Campbell says 
that for her writing is agony and never 
seems to get any easier, but she adds that it 
is an agony that she seeks deliberately and 
one to which she is very much attached. 


Frances Healey, 
“The Yankee 


who wrote the story, 
Doodle Scarab,” which St. 














Nicholas printed in its July number, was 
born in Hampton Falls, N. H., where she 
now lives, generally spending the winters in 
Boston. Miss Healey was graduated from 
Wellesley in 1907, and spent the winter of 
1910-11 in Jerusalem at the American School 
for Oriental Research, and that gay and ad- 
venturous winter — for while making a trip 
east of the Dead Sea she was captured, with 
other Europeans, by Bedouins, and held a 
prisoner for a week — has given her her 
best material for literary work. She has 
had short stories in the Atlantic Monthly 
and the Outlook, and a number of stories, 
long and short, in Everyland. The Youth's 
Companion has bought several of her stories, 
which are as yet unpublished, and Walter 
Baker & Company is doing a playlet called 
“The Coffee Pot.” Miss Healey says she 
has tried her hand at story-writing, play- 
writing, and essay-writing, and that she even 
sold a poem once for fifty cents — but the 
play-writing is the most interesting of all. 





Muriel Howard Steele, whose story, “ Mr. 
Blue, Kidnapper,” came out in the July 
Harper's, is a native of Denver, but is now 
teaching Romance languages at Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, Iowa. She says that al- 
though “Mr. Blue, Kidnapper,” is her first 
story, she trusts that it will not be her last. 





Louise Winter, who wrote the story, “ Ebb 
Tide,’ printed in Young’s Magazine for 
August, and who has a story, “ Madigan’s 
Youth,” in the September issue of Ainslee’s, 
is a New York woman and has written for 
years. Her first poem was published in a 
magazine started by Edward W. Bok, and 
her first novelette, “Hearts Aflame,” was 
published “in the Smart Set, and afterward 
was dramatized. In between she has written 
novelettes and short stories, and for the past 
four years has usually had from two to three 
stories appearing each month in the current 
light fiction magazines, such as Young’s, 
the Parisienne, Ainslee’s, Breezy Stories, and 
the Smart Set. Many of her stories are of 
modern domestic problems, and the field 
furnishes her with endless themes. Of late, 
she has been selling film rights of her pub- 
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lished stories. “The Spite Bride,” in which 
Olive Thomas is now being shown, appeared 
in Saucy Stories ; “The Magnificent Jacala 
( The Brazen Beauty )” was a Parisienne 
novelette ; “Princess Virtue,” in Breezy 
Stories, was filmed for Mae Murray, and is 
now being turned into a musical comedy — 
which Miss Winter says proves her old con- 
tention that the public is interested in tales 
of everyday life. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Erotic Motive in Literature. By Albert 
Mordell. 250 pp. Cloth. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. 1919. 


Lest the title of Mr. Mordell’s book should 
give a wrong impression of it, his explana- 
tion of the word “erotic” should be con- 
sidered. “Unfortunately,” he says, “it has 
assumed an unsavory meaning, although it 
means ‘related to love,’ and is derived from 
the Greek ‘eros’ — love. Properly 
speaking, all love poetry is erotic poetry ; in 
fact, the greatness of poetry and literature 
is its eroticism, for they are most true then 
to life, which is largely erotic. Since 
there is no word in English to specify love 
interest in its widest sense, we must cling to 
the use of the word ‘erotic’ and ‘ eroticism." 
We should restore to the word 
its original and nobler meaning. Any literary 
work that lays an emphasis on the part 
played by love in our lives is erotic.” 

Starting with this assumption, Mr. Mordell 
proceeds to apply, in psychoanalysis of lit- 
erature, — taking up the writings of Steven- 
son, Cowper, Lamb, Carlyle, Keats, Shelley, 
Browning, Poe, Lafcadio Hearn, and many 
others, — the principles of Dr. Freud's work, 
“The Interpretation of Dreams,” with most 
sensational results. His idea is that a lit- 
erary production, even if no dream is re- 
corded therein, is still a dream : that of the 
author. “It represents the fulfilment of his 
unconscious wishes, or registers a complaint 
because they are not fulfilled. A liter- 
ary work stands in the same relation to the 
author as the dream to the patient.” As a 
result, therefore, to one skilled in the art of 
psychoanalysis, a book discloses its author's. 
unconscious thoughts and _ feelings. Mr. 
Mordell’s idea is that an author not only 
writes what he writes, but is, more than he 
realizes, what he writes, since what he writes 
is the output of his subconscious self, or, in 
Freudian phrase, “his unconscious.” In this 
belief, Mr. Mordell proceeds to tell what the 
works of the various authors he discusses 
disclose to him — including revelations that 
would certainly be most surprising to the 
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authors. How far this psychoanalysis will 
be accepted by the reader will depend vari- 
ously upon the reader, but the reader in any 
case will have to admit that Mr. Mordell has 
written a very suggestive and _ interesting 
book. 

Tue Concise Oxrorp Dictionary OF CURRENT 
LISH. Adapted from the Oxford 
H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. 

1,064 pp. Cloth. New York: 
Press, American Branch. 1917. 

The basis of this work is the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary through the published parts 
( A—R) and it has justly been termed “a 
marvel of condensed scholarship.” It de- 
fines more than sixty thousand words, giving 
more than ordinary attention to the common 
words often disposed of in dictionaries in 
a line or two on the ground that they are 
plain and simple, although the idiomatic use 
of them is really far from easy. Copious 
use is made of illustrative sentences as a 
necessary supplement to definition, and to 
make room for all this matter everything 
possible is done to economize expression. 
The vocabulary is meant to include only 
words in current use, and makes a judicious 
selection among the thousands of old or new 
scientific and technical terms, but on ‘the 
other hand admits “colloquial, facetious, 
slang, and vulgar expressions” with free- 
dom, merely attaching a cautionary label, 
without, however, any consultation of slang 
dictionaries or attempt at completeness in 
this respect. Prepared primarily for the 
English public, the dictionary tends to fol- 
low English fashions, defining “jail,” for 
instance, by a cross reference to “ gaol,” but 
giving the spelling “curb” as well as 
“kerb.” Foreign words appear in their al- 
phabetical place, not in an appendix, and 
pronunciations are precisely indicated. The 
book is of handy size for frequent use, and 
it is the best handy dictionary showing Eng- 
lish usage. 

THe Desk STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE 
LANGUAGE. Abridged from the New 
Dictionary, by James C. Fernald, L. H. D. 
1,200 illustrations. Cloth. New York: 
Wagnalls Company. 1910. 
This new edition of 

of the New Standard 

spelling, pronunciation, 
mology of about eighty 
phrases, together with 1,200 pictorial illus- 
trations that help to make the definitions 
clear. Care has been taken to include every 
worthy word used by the standard English 
authors, or in the best current literature, and 
special pains have been taken to cover the 
recent words of science and invention so far 
as these have come into practical use. The 
pages are not encumbered with obsolete 
words and dialectic and slang words have 
been in the main excluded, although defini- 
tions are given of many colloquial words 

One of the best features of the dictionary is 

that it has only one vocabuiary, with proper 
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names, abbreviations, prefixes and _ suffixes, 
etc. all in one alphabetical order. The 
vocabulary includes 6,700 proper names, giv- 
ing within a limited space a great amount of 
biographical, historical, and geographical in- 
formation. Much attention is given to syn- 
onyms and antonyms, and the right use of 
prepositions is carefully pointed out. Useful 
tables are included — for instance, tables of 
coins and weights and measures, and a list of 
Presidents — and an appendix translates for- 
eign words and phrases. Every writer should 
have a copy of this dictionary on his desk. 
My Own Srory. By Fremont Older, 
Francisco Call. 197 pp. Boards. San 
The Call Publishing Company. 1o19. 
Mr. Older’s autobiography is something 
more than the ordinary reminiscences of a 
newspaper editor, since the quarter of a cen- 
tury covered by his recollections, beginning 
in January, 1895, when he became managing 
editor of the Bulletin, of San Francisco, was 
a period full of dramatic incidents in the 
history of the city, in which the energetic 
editor and reformer took an active and im- 
portant part. My First Political Fight, The 
Charter Fight, Trapping Four Senators, 
Planning the Graft Prosecution, The Car- 
men’s Strike, The Conviction of Ruef, and 
The Story of Lily are some of the chapter 
headings, which indicate the thrilling interest 
of the revelations in which Mr. Older tells 
of “the struggle that led into every corner 
of San Francisco life, into the depths of the 
underworld, to attempted murder and dyna- 
miting and assassination, that involved some 
of the biggest men in the American business 
world, and wrecked them; that ended by 
filling San Francisco with armed thugs and 
overturning the Southern Pacific rule ‘of 
California.” Mr. Older writes with nervous 
energy, in a strong effective style, and his 
book is one of absorbing interest. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
Tames Melvin 
Brothers. 1919. 
This addition by the Director of the de- 
partment of journalism in New York Uni- 
versity to the series of Opportunity Books 
tells what those who enter journalism may 
expect, in chapters devoted to the country 
weekly, the small-city daily, and the metro- 
politan daily. Mr. Lee has a_ thorough 
knowledge of his subject and writes with 
authority. An appendix gives a list of more 
than fifty books devoted to different aspects 
of the newspaper business. 
fue Lire or Joet CHANDLER 
Lemuel Wiggins. 447 pp. 
Nashville, Tenn. : Smith & 
The biographical 
book, dealing with Mr. Harris's life down 
to 1881, when the first “Uncle Remus’ 
volume was published, comprises about 150 
pages, and is based on information given by 
Mrs. Harris ; researches made in Eatonton, 
Forsyth, Savannah, and Atlanta, in each of 
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which places were still living those who had 
known Harris in his youth and could give 
personal recollections of him ; and study of 
Mr. Harris’s boyhood scrap-books, with let- 
ters, clippings, etc., submitted by Mrs. Harris 
to the author. With these advantages he has 
made a very interesting sketch, supplement- 
ing the life of Mr. Harris recently published 
by his daughter-in-law. The next 250 pages 
of the book are’devoted to reprinting “ early 
literary efforts” of Mr. Harris, comprising 
poetry as well as prose writings. The book 
closes with a useful bibliography. 

Paris: THe Macic City spy THE Seine. By Ger- 
trude Hauck Vonne. 354 pp. Cloth. New York: 
The Neale Publishing Company. 1018. 

Paris before the war is entertainingly 
described by Miss Vonne, who spent three 
years viewing the wonderful things to be 
seen in the city on the Seine before she wrote 
this book. She writes in a natural, easy, 
unaffected style, and she has the happy 
faculty of telling the things the reader wants 
to know, making him see the sights she 
saw — many of them unusual — through her 
eyes, and giving him altogether a vivid pic- 
ture of Paris life. She tells of the Louvre, 
the Moulin Rouge, the Madeleine, the Duval 
restaurants, the Sainte Chapelle and_ the 
Conciérgerie, the old streets, the steamboats 
on the Seine, and the café concerts, Paris 
crowds, picnicking in the Bois de Boulogne, 
French customs, art-student life, and count- 
less other interesting things, seen as a bright 
girl would see them, with no tiresome guide- 
book or history quotations to dull the 


reader's interest. The book is a fascinating 

one. 

Lyrics anp Sones. By Mrs. E, G. Pember. 75 pp. 
Cloth. Boston: Angel Guardian Press. 1913. 
Mrs. Pember’s poems — many of them 

reprinted from the Pilot, Sacred Heart Re- 
view, and other papers — are not ambitious, 
but they are characterized by poetic feeling 
and religious sentiment that will appeal 
strongly to the reader. 

ALABAMA Birp Day Boox. Compiled by Sophia 
Watts. 103 pp. Illustrated. Montgomery, Ala. : 
State Department of Game and Fish. 19109. 

This Bird Day Book, designed primarily 


for the ptipils in the schools of Alabama, 
issued by the State Department of Game and 
Fish and compiled by the secretary to the 
Commissioner, contains, besides descriptions 
of birds seen in Alabama — a number of 
them illustrated with beautiful colored pic- 
tures choice selections in poetry and in 
prose relating to bird life and well adapted 
to young readers. The publication of the 
annual edition of this book is a good work 
well done. 


Home Mape Beveraces. By Albert A. Hopkins. 
233 pp. Cloth. New York: Scientific American 
Publishing Company. 1919. 

Under the new ‘national prohibition law 


there will probably be no interference with 
home- 


the manufacture of non-intoxicating 
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made beverages, and the definition of “ in- 
toxicating” apparently is to be left to popu- 
lar discretion. In any case, this book will 
receive a general welcome, since it gives 
recipes for making everything in the way of 
beverages, from strong wine to lemonade, 
thus filling the wants of those who desire 
to manufacture innocuous beverages at home, 
and informing those who desire something 
stronger. Full particulars of each process 
are given, whether it be for making es- 
sences and extracts, non-alcoholic beers, gin- 
ger ales, grape juice, malt beverages, Sun- 
daes, hot beverages, beverages for the sick, 
ciders, wines, mixed drinks,. or punches 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Warter.] 


REMINISCENCES. 


Some LITERARY William Webster 
Ellsworth. Bookman for August. 

GoLtF For THE LitTeRARY. John Seymour Wood. 
Bookman for August. 

Hicu Points on a Reaper’s Patn. Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton. Sookman for August. 

Guy pe Mavpassant’s Paris. Arthur Bartlett Mau 
rice. Bookman for August. 

Henry, Not “ Harry,” Fretpinc. Chauncey B. 
Tinker. Bookman for August. 

A Note on Criticism. Helen Bullis Kizer. Book 
man for August. 

SHovtp Cottectors Reap Books? George H. 
Sargent. Bookman for August. 

History aS LITERATURE: AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Derinit1ion. Constance Lindsay Skinner. Bookman 


for August. 
Wuat Is tHe Best 


Hereward Carrington. 


* Psycuicat ”’ Literature ? 
Bookman for August. 


Tom Kettre. Henry A. Lappin. Bookman for 
August. 

DIcKENS AND THE Law. H. C. Biron. National 
Review for August. 

AnGLOo-IrRIsH Poetry. M. V. Halloran. Magnificat 


for August. 
Brrps as INSPIRATION FOR Great Composers. Ed- 
win Hall Pierce. Etude for August. 
BATTLES OF THE COLONIAL PREss. 


James Melvin 


Lee. Pep for August. 

THe Story or America’s First NEWSPAPER. 
James Melvin Lee. Pep for July. 

Worps. Youth’s Companion for July 31 


How tHE War AFFECTS 
Newsdealer, 


LITERATURE. 
and Stationer for 


Bookseller, 
August rt. 


Hicu Prices ror Manuscripts. Literary Digest 
for August 2. 
AN INTELLECTUAL ENTENTE' WITH ENGLAND. 


Literary Digest for August z. 
Is Locat-Cotor Fiction 
gest for August 9. 
Wuy America Lacks A 
Digest for August 9. 


Passtnc ? Literary Di 


Rapicat Press. | Literary 
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PROPAGANDA Fiction. Literary Digest for ‘ August 
16. 

A Hinpvu 
August 16. 
Tre END OF THE AND Stripes.” Rex 
Lampman. American Legion Weekly for August 8. 

Curiosities OF Worps. Kelly Miller. Dearborn 
Independent for August o. 

"Most Any One Can Be an Epitor. 
tate for August 9. 
UNIONISM OF WRITERS. 


PLEA FoR EnGuisn. Literary Digest for 


“ STARS 


Fourth Es- 


Fourth Estate for August 
9. 
Birth Centenary or C, A. Dana. Fourth Estate 
for August 16. 
Some Facts SterHen Coriins Foster. 
Mrs. A. T. King. Musical Courier for August 14. 
SENTIMENT versus Tecunigue. Arthur A. Penn. 
Musical Courier for August 14. 
Women as Composers. Mrs. A, T. 
sical Courier for August 14. 

A Composer’s Pay. 


Asovut 


King. Mu- 


Musical Courier for August 
21. 
How To 
Courier for August 21. 
PUBLISHERS AND COMPOSERS. 


August 21. 


COMPOSE A SUCCESSFUL Sonc. Musical 


Musical Courier for 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Fannie Hurst is at her country place, “ Ivy 
Rocks,” Harmon-on-Hudson, at work on her 
first novel. She says that when it is finished 
she means to take a Sabbatical year. 

In the Milholland, her 
mother; Mrs. Jeanne R. Milholland, an- 
nounces that a cottage at their country es- 
tate, Meadowmount, New York, in the Adi- 
rondacks, will be devoted to the vacation 
and rest period of press and magazine women 
writers of New York city. Applicants may 
communicate with Mrs. Zoe McClary, 305 
West Forty-fifth street, New York. 

George Saintsbury, completed his 
story of the French novel, has said good-by 
to the writing of literary history. 

A study of H. G. Wells fellow 
novelist Edwin Pugh, which in part at least 
has been running in the New Witness ( Lon- 
don ), is coming out this autumn in Eng- 
land under the title of “Big Little H. G. 
Wells.” 


“The Changing 


name of Inez 


having 


by his 


Drama,” by Archibald 
Henderson (Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd 
Company ), is a reprint of a volume pub- 
lished five years ago, containing chapters on 
varying aspects of the modern stage. 


“Studies in the Elizabethan Drama,” by 
Arthur Symons ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), com- 
prises a series of thirteen essays, most of 
them critiques on plays of Shakspere, col- 
lected from various magazines in which they 
were published some years ago. 

“The Literary Style of the Prophetic 
Books of the English Bible,” by David Henry 
Kyes ( Boston : Richard G. Badger ),-is an 
analysis of the poetic beauty and vigor of 
the English translation of the Bible. 

“A Geographical Dictionary of Milton,” 
by Allan H. Gilbert (Yale University 
Press ), is a dictionary of the place-names in 
Milton’s works, with explanations of their 
meanings for the poet. 

Poetry and Drama, the London quarterly 
edited by Harold Monro and issued from the 
Poetry Book Shop off Theobald’s Road, is 
to appear in a new form. It is to be calledi 
the Chapbook, and will appear monthly, still 
devoting especial attention to poetry. 

Chatto & Windus, London, are to publish, 
for the British Drama League, a bi-monthly 
illustrated magazine called Drama. 

The officers of the new firm of book pub- 
lishers, Harcourt, Brace, & Howe, just es- 
tablished in New York, with offices at 1 West 
Forty-seventh street are: President, Alfred 
Harcourt ; treasurer, Donald Brace ; secre- 
tary, Will D. Howe. Mr. Harcourt and Mr. 
Brace have been associated with Henry Holt 
& Co. during the past fifteen years, and Mr. 
Howe has been for some time past head of 
of the department of English in Indiana Uni- 
versity, being also engaged actively in the 
writing and editing of books for school use. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. have sold 1,324,043 
copies of Booth Tarkington’s books. 

Andrew Carnegie’s will gives $200,000 to 
the relief fund of the New York Authors 
Club, and an annuity of $5,000 to George 
W. Cable. 

Will N. Harben died in New York August 
7, aged sixty-one. 

Ruggiero Leoncavallo died in 
August 9, aged sixty-three. 


Naples. 


Andrew Carnegie died at Lenox, Mass., 
August 12, aged eighty-three. 





